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ABSTRACT 
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In 1965 Early (18) stated the functions of research were 
to develop new hunches and new questions. Shuy (jy?) believed 
Ineffective theories and tools have been used to research un- 
important things. 31ackman(6) related one of the limitations 
of. research waa implementation of change in educational prac- 
tices* he referred to the dissemination lag or research-class- 
room gap that existed. Perhaps some hunches, questions and 
theories in educational practices in teaching reading may be 
reconsidered or reviewed in reference to the classroom teacher. 

According to Hall and aibovich(21) teachers used a variety 
of skills in individual and group activities; including round 
robin, reading for the entire class. They contended the oore of 
reading instruction should be to help learners reconstruct 
messages from print. Gutknecht (20 ) pointed out that teachers 
in grades one through five used a number of practices in read- 
ing and language arts instruction that were not based on any 
reading theory, such as; allegiance to one method, stress on 
rules of grammar, round robin reading for oral performance j 
nonacceptance of diverse diftlects, and isolated drills on un- 
^ known words. Artley(?) reported specific teacher behaviors 
that had positive affects on reading achievement, they were: 
oral reading , creativity and enthusiasm; negative influences 
were drill, round robin oral reading, and book reports of in- 
dependent reading. 

Reading is being taught to diverse groups of children ^ 
v;ith a multiplicity of approaches in many classrooms of vari- 
ous organizational patterns. These organisational patterns in- 
cluded inter and intra levels of hor:Ogeneous or heterogeneous 
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groups I team teaching or cooperative teaching. Downing (16^) sug- 
gested three dimensions that affect pupil learning and teacher 
selection of teaching strategies; child or curriculum centered 
education, formal or informal approaches and individualized or 
whole class methods. There is no set pattern for teaching read- 
ing in this country. Early (19) reminded us that reading was 
not included in Language Arts in some elementary school curricu- 
lums. 

Before clasnroom practices are changed, teachers must have 
an opportunity to knov; about the' reaults of pertinent studies. 
Sinprer,(38) translator of research studies, into classroom prac- 
tices found that in order for these findings to make a differ- 
ence, the results have to be taken through a number of steps 
before they are usable in the classroom. Other barriers may 
prevent the classroom teacher from utilizing the results of 
research. '•^AaronCl) listed four problems a researcher may en- 
counter in the reading area: 

1. Kany perception studies are performed in labo- 
ratory-type situations that differ considerably 
from the classroom setting 

2. Broad generalizations may be drav/n from a very 
limited study 

3. The researcher may clothe an insignificant or 
poorly designed study in an elaborate statistical 
dress 

*Aaron, Ira E. Translating Research into Practice: Reading Readi- 
ness, Visual Perce-Dtion, and Auditory Perception. In Mildred 
A. Dawson (compiler), Toa chln '^t : Word R ecogr nltlon Skills . New- 
ark, Delaware: International Reading; Association, 1971, 50-51 
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4. The Interpreter of research rcay draw implica- 
tions for practice when such implications are 
of doubtful value. 

\ihen cnildren come to school they have learned the lin- 
guistic elements of the dialect of their own community • Teachers 
can expand and extend this knowledge children already possess, 
thus helping them acquire the needed facility and competence of 
the majority dialect. As Jenkinson (£4 ) declared reading la free- 
dom, toleration of diversity, and individualism in choice. 

The classic study of Morphett and V/ashburne (33 ) \vaf» the 
epitome for research studies on early childhood children, they 
concluded the mental age for beginning reading was six- and a. 
half years. Much of the thinking In this country about beginning 
reading has been related to this study. Kirk (27) dli a fltudy 
in language, intelligence, and aptitudes with early childhood 
mentally retarded children. Ke found nursery school experience 
for retarded children v;as positive* Another important study 
was the Bloom (7) research on the development of intelligence 
in early childhood children. Results of this study indicated 
half of the Intellectual ability of the child v/as developed by 
age four and at age eight, eighty percent had been developed. 
Durkin(15) did a similar study like Kirk's with normal chil- 
dren of working-class r»arenta. 3he found early language pro- 
grams depended on the child and the school environment. The 
findings of these studies- refute the results of the Morphett 
and Washburne study. 

Marck:V/ardt (31 ) said langu?.ge v/as one form of social be- 
havior, BrunerfR) thought language was an internal process, 
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Harrington (Z2 ) conBldered languag'e .as a system of cotrjmuni'ca- 
tlon, while v/eaver and Kingston (46) noted oral communication 
skills were necessary for mastery of developmental tasks, 
Lenneberf5 (30 ) , Myklebust (?4 ) , and Smith (^J equated lanf^uaf^^e 
development with motor development. Acoordlnp; to Dov/nlne:' s (14 ) 
theory of linguistic development, the main task of the child 
is to find the relationship between spoken and written language 
in beginning reading,, 

One of the most widely accepted deficit model language 
programs is that of Bereiter and Engelrr.ann (4 ) , they believed 
disadvantaged preschool children should be taught the majority 
dialect before being taught to read. In this study, they re- 
ported significant gains. Strickland (42 ) reported a literature- 
language program was successful which expanded the language of 
kindergarten children to include the majority dialect without 
negating their own dialect. RystromC^S) found dialect did not 
cause reading failures, pupils can be taught to read if teachers 
accept diverse dialects^ Burke (10) concluded the key to read- 
ing was language growth and flexibility not abandonment of dia- 
lects. Wakefield and Silvaroli (45 ) reported results of no 
significant differences between sentence patterns of first grade 
children, economic background was a stronger influence on oral 
language than ethnic background, they suggested the disadvan- 
taged has a paucity of language because the language at school 
is not included in their repertoire. Kirk (28) found in a review 
of studies on ethnic differences in psycholinguistic abilities 
as measured by the Illinois Teat of Peycholinguistic Abilities; 
black children were superior in auditory memory while Indian 
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and Mexican-American children were superior in visual memory » 
Amold(3) found oral-aural Instruction superior in read- 
ing for bilingual .disadvantaged children. Carrow(ll) reported 
inonllngual diRadvantaged children ir.ade higher scores on audi- 
tory comprehension than the bilingual disadvantaged grouT>. 
Berger and Daa(5) found bilingual children had difficulty learn- 
ing to use language as a tool, they did not possess knowledge 
of the language patterns and structures. They concluded the 
children needed instruction in verbal successive learning early. 

The controversy between oral and silent reading has been 
apparent for years. Teachers are using both techniques to assess 
skills of word knowledge. Children confronted with unknown words 
attempt to unlock them with phonetic analysis* contextual cues 
or guessing. The cloze techniques have been used effectively 
since 1953, as a readability measure, oral, silent and written 
comprehension assessment, and linguistic analysis. Blumenfeld 
and Miller (a) found that the cloze technique reflected students 
knowledge of linguistic abilities, Gazden(12) cited In a re- 
view of cloze techniques that Salzlnger found a positive cor- 
relation between tho relationship of the reader and the style 
of the author, Williams (43) reported children did not use con- 
figuration or shape as cues for word recognition skills, but 
they attempted to use contextual cues from the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Reading, speaking and writing are interrelated Skills 
t^hlch the child learns together, the teacher must use a variety 
of methodology and materials embracing phonetic analysis, the 
language- experience approach, and linguistics if each child is • 
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to become an effective user of the majority dialect. When a 
child Is engaged in meanlnRful activities he is coordinating 
the affective, cognitive and psychomotor dorr-ains, functioning 
as an entity. 

All children are not as fortunate as others, every child 
does not have nornial language developmental patterns, some 
children have lanp;uage problems. Mc Grady ( 32 ) recognized this 
problem v;hen he found lan^ua^e disorders -were usually lntcx*nal. 
Klrlc and Kirk(_29) Indicated some normal children are retarded 
in reading progress v^hlch may be corrected by olassroom in- 
struction. 

Standardized testa used for reading diagnosis should be 
normalized on all ethnic groups if the tests are to become ef- 
fective measures of assessment used to categorize pupils. One 
such test that classroom teachers may use is the 3H/i Assess- 
Kent Survey (41), one combined score is given for the three 
areas of language, mathematics and reading achievement. This 
score is referred to as the 3R core of the multilevel battery. 

Thorndlhe (44 ) stated any test or observation of behavior 
la a small sample of the total behavior of the child and the 
obtained score is a rough estimate of the child's ability, 
"riedell (47 ) described diagnosis as a short term period of sys- 
tematic observation for information that may be obtained over 
a longer period of informal observation. . 

Doehring(l^) assessed the abilities of retarded readers 
With specific reading disabilities, the results indicated a 
positive correlation betv;een readint? disability, visual and 
•^''erbal sequential processes. Killlan(25) found bilin.yuallsm 
v;as not an important variable in lang'uage development and 
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visual motor performance. Robinson (^S,) supported the results 
of a reviev/ of the effectiveness of perceptual tralninp: to 
iniprove reading. She found no conclusive evidence to substan- 
tiate the practice. 

Teachers are che ir^otivators , keys ta the emotional learn- 
ing cllnate of the classroom. Talbert(4j^) concluded the best 
way to study teachers is to be one. King (25^) proclaimed the 
climate of the clasaroorr. is dependent upon the personality of 
the teacher, vhen the relationship between the teacher and 
pupils is positive, children develop self-confidence, self- 
worth and independence. Hymes(2?) believed the teacher needed 
linguistic knowledge and an accepting attitude to set the stage 
Tor learning. Spache (40 ) remarked differences in teacher and 
pupil relationships determine pupil achievement rather than 
methods or materials. Early (17) emphasized the significance of 
the teacher in diagnostic .teaching which she considered the 
skill or art of an effective teacher. 

Teachers may find out about research studies through pro- 
fessional conferences, conventions and meetings; in-service- 
teacher courses; professional literature, and conferences with 
faculty members of colleges and universities. Translators of 
research may present the results of studies in programs for 
the classroom teacher. Perhaps the greatest need today is for 
the translator to produce viable r)rograms of instruction for 
the classroom teacher on answers to such problems as the link 
between the structure of language to the structures of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing, a total language urogram. 
This is needed today if teachers are to implement the findings 
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of significant research studies to affect chanp:e in instruc- 
tional strategies^ These reports and programs raust "be rnade 

■ available to the olasarooir teacher in a simple uncluttered 
manner, without an overemphasis on statistics. Only then will 
the classroom teacher be in a position to add or delete prac-- 

. tices of Instruction for maximun pupil growth Tn reading and 
all other areas of language. 
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